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Notes of the Month 


Election Year in the United States 


Four months ago it was becoming increasingly certain that 
President Eisenhower would consent to try for a second four-year 
term in the White House. And in that case it was as certain as such 
things can ever be that the Republicans would win the presidential 
election, which will be decided on 6 November 1956. So long as he 
could still fight, as he could today, on the slogan of ‘Peace and 
Prosperity —‘everything’s booming but the guns’—Mr Eisen- 
hower was believed to be unbeatable. It was, however, doubtful 
even in September whether the Republicans would be able to 
regain the control of Congress which they lost in 1954. The 
President’s popularity is far greater than that of his party. 

Mr Eisenhower’s sudden illness struck at the heart of Republi- 
can confidence, for without him his party’s hopes of victory are 
almost non-existent. After the first shock the Republican National 
Committee took the official line that there was every reason to 
suppose that he would in fact stand again. ‘The election campaign 
now being planned for Mr Eisenhower is to be fought on tele- 
vision screens rather than on public platforms and railway trains, 
and emphasis is being put on the steps being taken to lighten the 
admittedly unnecessarily heavy load of the Presidency, by dele- 
gating unimportant duties, cutting down the number of hands to 
be shaken, and so on. But this in itself lays the Republicans open 
to the charge that they are not only weakening the President’s 
constitutional authority, but are also so anxious to win that they 
do not care if they kill their candidate in the process. And if Mr 
Eisenhower does run, much more attention than usual will be con- 
centrated on the vice-presidental candidate, for the Vice-President 
succeeds automatically should the President die in office. 

But few, if any, members of the Republican National Com- 
mittee can really believe that there is more than a slight chance 
that Mr Eisenhower will be a candidate in 1956, particularly since 
it is known that even before his illness personal considerations 

I 
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made him reluctant to run. There are two reasons why the party 
organization is pretending to bury its head in the sand. In the first 
place, once it is known that the President is on the way out, his 
influence over Congress, and especially over the Republican 
members there, will be weakened; his hopes of getting his legis- 
lative programme through the next session, and of seeing that the 
Republicans make a good record on which to fight next autumn, 
will deteriorate. Secondly, the National Committee does not want 
the party to be divided by public controversy over who should be 
Mr Eisenhower’s successor; the committee, which used to be of a 
conservative turn of mind, today follows the same middle road as 
the President and it wants to be sure that the next candidate will 
do the same. If Mr Eisenhower’s decision is delayed long enough, 
potential rivals to the man chosen by the committee—or, possibly, 
by Mr Eisenhower himself—will have no chance to build up 


support before the nominating convention meets in San Francisco 


on 27 August. 

On the other hand, the lateness of the 1956 conventions—July 
has been the usual month—means that whoever finally becomes 
the Republican candidate for the Presidency will have little time 
to make a reputation and ought therefore to be well known 
already. ‘This makes it even less likely than usual, although not 
impossible, that a dark horse will come out in front, and points, if 
it is possible to point at all at this early date, to the present Vice- 
President, Mr Nixon, as the probable nominee. He has recently 
been following Mr Eisenhower’s road very closely and seems to be 
more popular with the party officials than he used to be. But there 
are many Republicans, particularly on the liberal wing of the party, 
who would like the candidate to be Mr Warren, the Chief Justice 
of the United States, the only Republican, apart from the President, 
who has much chance of winning, according to the public opinion 
polls. Mr Warren is nearly as non-partisan and as popular as Mr 
Eisenhower, and in California, where he was Governor, he has 
many times proved his ability to attract the Democratic and inde- 
pendent votes without which no Republican can gain the Presi- 
dency. Mr Warren has stated categorically that he will not run, 
but it is still hoped that he might change his mind if the President 
appealed to him for the sake of the country. The President and 
Vice-President may not come from the same state and therefore, 
since Mr Nixon is also a Californian, Mr Warren would have to 
find another running mate. 
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Meanwhile, however, a number of Republicans are arguing, 
mainly in private, that the National Committee’s calculated 
optimism about the President’s health is unfair to the rank and file 
of the party, which should be given opportunities of expressing 
their opinions on his possible successors, and unfair on the pos- 
sible successors who should be given opportunities of wooing the 
rank and file. Such opportunities are provided by the primary 
elections, held in a number of states, chiefly in March, April, and 
May. The detailed rules for these elections vary widely, but they 
all give the voters a chance to choose among those of their party’s 
presidential candidates who care to enter what are in effect popu- 
larity contests. So long as Mr Eisenhower’s intentions are un- 
known, other Republicans will be disinclined to run in these 
elections, and the voters will be too dazzled by their admiration 
for the President to show a significant preference for anyone else. 
So far the only Republican who has cared to challenge the National 
Committee openly is Senator Knowland, Senator ‘Taft’s heir, who 
is well aware that his views are too conservative to appeal to the 
party officials. If he wishes to be considered for the Presidency, as 
he does, he must go straight to the rank and file. This, he has 
indicated, he will do if Mr Eisenhower has not announced his 
decision by the beginning of February, when the primary cam- 
paigns begin. 

On the Democratic side it is already certain that Mr Adlai 
Stevenson will be appearing in some of the primaries; he will, 
however, choose those where he is likely to make a good showing, 
since a candidate’s chances can be completely ruined by a defeat 
in a primary election which suggests to the party officials that he 
may not be a good vote-getter in the national election. In 1952 Mr 
Stevenson did not campaign for the nomination, but waited to be 
drafted by the convention. This time, however, such a course was 
impossible for him; if he wants the nomination he has to show that 
he is ready to fight for it, and for the Presidency afterwards. This 
explains why he has become an active candidate so early; he 
announced his intention to run a year before the date of the 
election. To organize his campaign he has set up a group of devoted 
followers, well-laced with professional politicians. He is deter- 
mined that this time there shall be no justification for charges that 
he is an intellectual ‘egg-head’, an amateur, or unenthusiastic 
about running. 

Four months ago, he might well have been the latter, but Mr 
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Eisenhower’s illness has made the Democratic nomination really 
worth having, instead of merely an invitation to be sacrificed for 
the sake of the party. It is not certain that Mr Stevenson will get it, 
although at present he is far ahead of the other potential candi- 
dates. Of these a number of names have been mentioned, and 
both Senator Kefauver of Tennessee and Governor Harriman of 
New York are already running hard. Mr Harriman’s line is that 
the moderation which Mr Stevenson preaches is not practical 
politics for a Democrat. But moderation, in which Mr Stevenson 
genuinely believes, appeals to the southern branch of the party. It 
is hard for any Democrat to get nominated, and even harder for 
him to get elected, without the support of that branch; southerners 
disapprove strongly of Mr Harriman, not only in general because 
of his liberal views, but in particular because of his strong opposi- 
tion to discrimination against Negroes. 

Mr Harriman’s pressure on Mr Stevenson to attack the Re- 
publican Administration more violently is to some extent backed 
by Mr ‘Truman, who as an ex-President is still very influential in 
his party. This critical pressure is only one of many to which 
Mr Stevenson will be even more exposed than are most presi- 
dential candidates because he has entered the field so early. Be- 
tween now and 20 August 1956, when the Democrats meet in 
Chicago, he will (unless in the meantime he withdraws from the 
race), be subjected to constant demands that he make concessions 
to particular sections of his party or to particular groups of voters 
in order to secure support. It will be interesting to see how Mr 
Stevenson’s idealism and wit survive this test. 


Berlin and the Soviet Recognition of East German Sovereignty 
THE treaty signed in Moscow on 20 September 1955 between 
the U.S.S.R. and the German Democratic Republic recognized 
that the relations between the two Powers were on a basis of 
equality, mutual respect between sovereign Powers, and non- 
interference in domestic affairs, and stated also the consequent 
right of the G.D.R. to make decisions on matters of domestic and 
foreign policy including relations with the Federal Republic and 
with other States. Letters exchanged at the time affirmed that the 
G.D.R. would carry out guard duties and exercise control on its 
frontiers at the demarcation line between the G.D.R. and the 
Federal Republic, at the outer ring of Greater Berlin, and within 
Berlin, as well as along the lines of communication between the 
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Federal Republic and West Berlin passing through G.D.R. terri- 
tory. The letters also declared that the G.D.R. should ensure with 
the appropriate authorities of the Federal Republic the settlement 
of all questions pertaining to rail, road, and water transport of the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin, their citizens or inhabitants, 
and foreign States and their citizens, with the exception of the 
personnel and cargoes of the U.S., British, and French troops in 
Berlin. The control, the letter continued, of the passage of troops 
and material for the garrisons of France, Britain, and the United 
States stationed in West Berlin between the Federal German 
Republic and West Berlin ‘pending the conclusion of an appropri- 
ate agreement shall temporarily be carried out by the Soviet 
Command in Germany’. 

By 1 December 1955, according to a G.D.R. announcement of 
the gth, the transfer of functions formerly exercised by the Soviet 
Armies at the frontiers of the G.D.R. had been completed and 
German frontier police had now taken over guard and frontier 
duties at the G.D.R. State frontiers and the new outer ring of 
Greater Berlin including Berlin sector boundaries. This announce- 
ment underlined General Dibrova’s statement, made a few days 
-previously, that ‘East Berlin is no longer an occupied sector but 
the capital of a sovereign State’. But the G.D.R. announcement 
was careful to say that these new functions of the German frontier 
police will be ‘carried out with due consideration for the special 
provisions of the agreement on control of military personnel and 
goods of the French, British, and U.S. garrisons stationed in 
West Berlin.’! 

‘The four-Power status of Berlin and free access to the city is 
based on the four-Power agreement reached in New York on 
5 May 1949, on the lifting of the Berlin blockade by the removal of 
all the restrictions on communications, transportation, and trade 
between Berlin and the Western and Eastern zones of Germany, 
and also on the decision of the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris on 20 June 1949. This declared that the New York four- 
Power agreement should be maintained and that the Occupation 
authorities, each in their own zone, would have ‘an obligation to 
take the measures necessary to ensure the normal functioning and 
utilization of rail, water, and road transport’ for the movement of 
persons and goods and for communications (by post, telephone, and 
telegraph) between the zones, and between the zones and Berlin. 


1 B.B.C. Monitoring Reports, Part ILA, No. 682, 12 December 1955, p. 29. 
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The East German Government has on various pretexts and at 
various times held up the passage of traffic and goods between the 
Federal Republic and West Berlin. In October 1951, for example, a 
tax was imposed on all West German vehicles using the autobahn, 
allegedly in order to contribute towards its upkeep. In the previous 
June and July goods traffic had been held up through delay in 
granting permits, and the Western Allies instituted a miniature 
civil air lift to move goods. It is interesting to note that, when in 
November of that year the Federal Republic proposed to abrogate 
or suspend an interzonal trade agreement signed in the previous 
September, the East German Government suddenly declared that 
the responsibility for free transit of persons and goods was a four- 
Power responsibility and thus not connected in any way with the 
East/West German trade agreement. 

In April 1955 the G.D.R. imposed a heavy increase in road tolls 
on West German and West Berlin users of the autobahn. On this 
occasion the Soviet authorities declared that German traffic on 
the autobahn was within the competence of the G.D.R. and, as the 
Government of a sovereign State, the East German authorities 
could increase this particular form of taxation: the Soviet Govern- 
ment was not involved. A four-Power discussion in Berlin on 
20 May 1955 led to talks between officials of the Transport 
Ministries of the Federal and G.D. Republics, after which the toll 
rates were very slightly reduced. 

The Federal German Government has naturally always been 
concerned at any further burdens, financial or otherwise, on the 
trade between its territory and West Berlin. It is, in addition, 
now particularly sensitive to developments based on the Soviet 
recognition of East German ‘sovereignty’. A recent example of 
this has been the anxiety expressed in the Federal Republic follow- 
ing a temporary hold-up in barge traffic between West Berlin and 
Western Germany. ‘This traffic is governed by an agreement of 
1951 between the Soviet and British Governments, bilateral in- 
stead of four-Power because the canals flow into the then British 
zone. In the autumn of 1955 the procedure with regard to the 
issue of permits was changed at the request of the Soviet authori- 
ties so that counter-signatures by British and Soviet officials were 
no longer required. The British authorities, in agreeing to this, 
pointed out, however, that such administrative arrangements 
could not be taken as in any way affecting four-Power obligations 
under the 1949 agreement to ensure the normal working of water 
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transport in Germany.! This change involved direct East and West 
German contacts but only, as in the case of the road toll dis- 
cussions earlier in the year, at the technical level. 

The Federal Government is determined to avoid any dis- 
cussions with the G.D.R. on any subject above this technical level, 
in order to avoid being manoeuvred into any form of de facto 
recognition of the G.D.R. Repeated Soviet statements, during the 
Federal Chancellor’s visit to Moscow in September and again at 
the Geneva Conference in November, that German reunification 
is a matter to be settled between the two German Governments 
and not by the four Powers, as well as recent Soviet actions in 
Germany, have justified this vigilance on the part of the Federal 
Government. The Western Powers have shown, notably by the 
American Ambassador’s statement in Berlin on 2 December as 
well as the British warning on barge permits, that they are deter- 
mined to maintain four-Power access to and control over Berlin. 
For the moment the Soviet Government is taking care to carry out 
the letter of the agreement regarding four-Power access to the city, 
if only for the reason that Berlin remains no less vital to present 
Soviet policy—if for different reasons—than to the West and its 
allies. 


Troubles on the Building Front in the U.S.S.R. 

RUMBLINGs of discontent in the Russian press about the build- 
ing programme in general, and about the quality of work in par- 
ticular, culminated on 4 November in a full-scale order of the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party and the Council of 
Ministers of the U.S.S.R., signed by Bulganin and Khrushchev, 
dealing with the ‘abolition of excesses’ in building projects and 
construction. The main blast of this order was directed against 
wastefulness in architectural design. This, it was claimed, pro- 
duced showy fagades hiding inconvenient interiors, ill-suited to 
their purpose. Some fantastic figures of wasteful construction 
costs were quoted. Thus, in one block of flats the cost of a square 
metre of living space worked out at 3,400 roubles. In a hotel in 
Moscow bedroom space accounted for only 22 per cent of the total. 
Particularly glaring examples were given of the cost of rest-houses 
in the south, built, it was said, in ‘show-palace’ style; it may cost 
anything up to 200,000 roubles to provide accommodation for a 
single person there. Soviet architects seem to be particularly fond 


1 Manchester Guardian, 7 December 1955. 
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of spires and towers: three examples of these were mentioned, 
50~70 metres high, and costing 2-3 million roubles each. Appar- 
ently costly and scarce materials, as well as plaster decorations of 
all shapes and kinds, were used indiscriminately in suitable and 
unsuitable places. 

The order condemned all this unnecessary ornamentation as 
‘contrary to the Party line’ and urged architects to concentrate 
on simplicity, functional usefulness, and good workmanship. They 
were encouraged to learn from the best examples both at home and 
abroad and, as a further incentive, a series of competitions was 
announced for the best ‘type projects’ for houses and industrial 
buildings, with prizes ranging from 50,000 roubles to consolation 
prizes of 5,000 roubles. 

Even before public interest was directed to building and 
architecture by this order, Russian papers had frequently carried 
articles on the building industry, many of which were of a highly 
critical nature. They tell of flats begun three and four years ago and 
still not furnished, of blocks of flats already inhabited in which 
internal paintwork is not completed and gas stoves stand in 
kitchens unconnected, while bathrooms and w.c.s have their doors 
firmly nailed down as plumbing does not function. Instead water 
is brought by cart three times a day. Building is undertaken by a 
bewildering number of sub-contractors, and even water and gas 
supplies for a district are not co-ordinated. Quite frequently work- 
manship is so bad that plaster starts falling and the roof leaks 
before tenants move in. A great effort is being made to mechanize 
the building industry. Machines are provided on sites, but a high 
proportion of them stand idle, either because of mechanical break- 
downs or because the materials provided are so poor that they 
have to be used by hand. A great cause of delay is the shortage and 
irregular delivery of materials. 

At the other extreme, new construction can be very rapid and 
good, provided materials are available in time and work is fully 
mechanized. An example was given of a five-storey school built 
from large pre-fabricated reinforced concrete sections. This was a 
show project, scheduled to take seventy-six working days. After 
little more than a month the outside work was all but finished, and 
the builders were hoping to complete the school ahead of time. 

Building is perhaps the most critical sector of Soviet industry. 
Indeed plan fulfilment in this sector lags far behind the rest of 
industry. By August 1955 fulfilment of the annual target for hous- 
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ing construction on State farms ranged from 15 to 80 per cent of 
the plan. It must be noted that the 15 per cent was for the Republic 
of Kazakhstan, where the bulk of virgin soil development is taking 
place in which hundreds of thousands of workers are engaged. The 
picture is no better in the important section of the building in- 
dustry charged with the construction of ‘tied houses’, i.e. houses 
for the workers in specific factories, built either by the factories 
themselves or by Ministries in charge of a particular industry. One 
of the largest of these, the Ministry of Construction for Metal- 
lurgical and Chemical Industries, had fulfilled 37 per cent of its 
1955 plan by the end of August. 

At the beginning of December the Second All-Union Congress 
of Architects took place in Moscow. It discussed and fully endorsed 
the new Party line with regard to architecture, as well as all other 
recommendations and decisions mentioned in the Order. An 
interesting sidelight is given in a letter from an architect which 
mentions that although many different plans for blocks of flats 
have been drawn up, in practice the ones used specify large flats of 
‘2, 3, or 4 rooms’ designed for occupation by several families. He 
urges that small individual flats could be built at the same cost. 





France Faces the General Election 
The Situation at the End of the Second Parliament 


ON 25 October the French Prime Minister, M. Edgar Faure, tabled 
a Bill providing for the curtailment of the Assembly’s mandate by 
six months and the holding of a General Election before Christ- 
mas. The majority of the Assembly was not (to judge by its votes) 
opposed to the principle of early elections, on condition that they 
were not held under the existing electoral law. That law had been 
voted in May 1951, just before the last election, with the express 
intention of reducing Gaullist and Communist representation in 
the Assembly, and it was generally criticized on the ground both 
of its distortion of opinion and of its complexity. 

For six weeks, therefore, the Assembly struggled ineffectively 
to amend or change it. The merits and demerits of well over a 
dozen electoral systems were debated and re-debated. ‘The upshot 
was a decision, on 12 November, to end the life of the present 
Assembly on 2 January and to hold elections before that date on 
the 1951 system of proportional representation, but without the 
addition of its most criticized provision, namely, the alliances, 
known as ‘apparentements’. On 17 November, after the Council of 
the Republic had, for the second time, voted by an overwhelming 
majority in favour of a return to the pre-war electoral system of 
single-member constituencies, with a second ballot in cases where 
no candidate receives at least half plus one of the votes cast at the 
first, the Assembly reversed its decision and agreed, in principle, 
to return to this system. Since it had last been employed in 1936, 
this decision inevitably implied some postponement of the date of 
elections in order to allow of boundary readjustments. For not 
only has the number of Deputies increased considerably since 
1936, but there have been great changes in the distribution of 
population. Before the boundary changes could be made, however, 
the Government was defeated on a vote of confidence, in theory 
on the procedural issue of priority for the resumption of the 
electoral debate, in practice on the issue of early elections. 

This vote created a quite unprecedented situation. For it was 
the second defeat by the ‘constitutional’ majority within a period 
of eighteen months, and therefore entitled the Government, for 
the first time, to use the instrument of dissolution. 


? Article 51 of the Constitution provides for dissolution when, after the expiry 
of the first eighteen months of the life of a Parliament, two Government defeats 


10 
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M. Faure’s decision to dissolve the Assembly meant that 
elections must be held within thirty days, and on the existing 
system. In the circumstances in which his Government had been 
defeated, this was tantamount to deciding in his favour an issue 
which the Assembly had just decided against him. ‘The sense of the 
Assembly’s most recent vote was quite clear. ‘The majority of the 
Deputies had expressed a preference for a return to the pre-war 
system; and they had refused to be hurried in the matter of 
boundary readjustments. The immediate consequence was the 
creation of a situation in which electoral rivalries, and in particular 
the reaction of Opposition parties to the Government’s decision, 
tended to drive more serious issues into the background, although 
these were, in M. Faure’s submission, the primary justification for 
his proposal to advance the date of the elections. His opponents 
alleged other, more personal reasons. But, however much personal 
or party considerations may have weighed with him, there was no 
denying the accuracy of his contention that the present Assembly 
could provide no Government with a coherent and stable majority, 
and that such a majority was essential to Governments which, in 
the near future, were to be called on to make grave decisions, on 
North Africa, for example, on the Saar, on East-West relations, 
and on disarmament. 

Looking back over the four and a half years of existence of the 
second Parliament, this lack of a clear majority for any firm policy 
does seem to be its outstanding characteristic. ‘The 1951 Election 
was followed by a month’s search for a Government, and almost 
the first act of the new Assembly was what the Left regarded, with 
some exaggeration, as a break with the traditional policy of State 
neutrality in religious matters. The Barangé law, granting a small 
degree of assistance to parents of children attending Catholic 
schools, revived the militant anti-clericalism of the Left and helped 
to poison relations between Socialists and M.R.P. for the rest of 
the Parliament. The estrangement between the two parties was 
intensified when the Socialist party split in two on the issue of 
E.D.C. In February 1952 the Assembly approved the principle of 
the European Defence Community Treaty, but the decision was so 
hedged about with provisos and mental reservations, and the 





take place within a period of eighteen months. In such circumstances, after 
consulting the President of the Assembly, the Prime Minister may, with the 
agreement of his Cabinet, dissolve the Assembly. 

The defeat of M. Mendés-France on 5 February 1955 by the ‘constitutional’ 
majority, therefore, gave M. Faure the right to dissolve when similarly defeated. 
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parties were so profoundly divided both on the issue of German 
rearmament and on the conditions in which it would be safe for 
France to ratify the treaty, that no Prime Minister took the risk of 
submitting it to the Assembly for ratification for over two years. 
During that time, the cross-currents on internal and foreign 
policy were such that one Government after another found that in- 
activity was the price of survival, with the result that both Euro- 
pean and French internal problems were at a standstill owing to 
the deadlock in the French Assembly. When M. Mayer’s Govern- 
ment was defeated in May 1953, five weeks elapsed before the 
Assembly could agree on his successor; and M. Laniel would cer- 
tainly not have survived, even for the customary six months that 
the Assembly usually grants a Government, had it not been for the 
Bermuda and Berlin Conferences and the loss of French prestige 
which resulted from the continual absences from international 
conferences of French representatives, owing to Government 
crises. 

In 1954, when M. Mendeés-France finally submitted the E.D.C. 
Treaty for ratification, it was rejected, though the Assembly had 
itself nothing positive to put in its place. This completed the 
estrangement between the M.R.P. and the majority of the non- 
Communist Left. The group had refused its support to M. 
Mendés-France, whom its members suspected of a desire to 
torpedo the treaty. He therefore had to rely on shifting majorities, 
whose composition varied with different issues. He was supported 
by Socialist votes, though not by Socialist Ministers; his Gaullist 
supporters were critical of his attempts to resolve the E.D.C. 
problem; his U.D.S.R. supporters were disillusioned by his 
failure to resolve it; the Assembly itself produced no policy to deal 
with the grave situation in Indo-China, but merely accepted M. 
Mendés-France’s challenge to resign if he could not find a solution 
within a month. When the crisis atmosphere faded, and the 
Assembly got down to the mundane work of voting the Budget 
and taking up again the difficult task of Franco-Tunisian negotia- 
tions, M. Mendés-France was defeated in his turn. On 27 August 
1954, 451 Deputies had voted in favour of his North African 
policy; on 12 November, 312 Deputies had voted for him at the 
conclusion of the debate on Algeria; on 11 December, his North 
African policy was again approved, after a debate, by a majority 
of the Deputies. Yet, less than two months later, 319 Deputies 
voted against him on the same issue. 
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Nor was it only on questions of policy-making that the Assembly 
proved itself incapable of firm or consistent decisions. In De- 
cember 1953 the joint session of the Assembly and the Council of 
the Republic met to elect a new President of the Republic. Only 
at the thirteenth ballot was the required majority forthcoming. 
Where decisions had been taken—in the main by the Government, 
not by the Assembly—as, for instance, in M. Mendés-France’s 
drive against alcoholism, and in his attempt to get rid of the 
financial burden constituted by the beetroot lobby, the decisions 
were reversed by the Assembly during the Government of his 
successor. And M. Faure’s position as the head of a right of centre 
Government in an Assembly with a left of centre majority (if the 
Communists are included), made it impossible for him to resist 
these retrogressive decisions if he wanted to stay in office. 

In spite of these facts, the record of the outgoing Assembly is 
not entirely negative, though M. Faure would claim the major 
share of the credit for an economic policy which has given France 
two years of industrial peace and an increase of production which 
has kept pace with successive and considerable increases of wages. 
Moreover the problem of instability has itself come to be con- 
sidered more seriously by a growing number of statesmen and 
politicians. ‘The conjunction of short-lived Ministries and an 
ungovernable Assembly had already given rise during the first 
Parliament to some ‘self-criticism’. But in 1951 the threat to the 
regime necessarily took precedence. At that time, almost one 
elector in two voted either for the Gaullists or the Communists. 
But thanks to the working of the electoral law, the second Parlia- 
ment had a ‘Republican’ majority, and the subsequent evolution of 
the Gaullists led to the disappearance of this movement’s chal- 
lenge to Parliamentary government. ‘The reformers were, there- 
fore, free to return to the charge, and the second Parliament saw a 
number of constitutional changes and of revisions of the Standing 
Orders of the Assembly, designed to improve the working of the 
Parliamentary machine. On 30 November 1954, 11 of the 106 
articles of the Constitution were revised; on 24 May, the Assembly 
agreed to undertake the revision of another 27, including the whole 
section (articles 60~72) governing the organization of the French 
Union, though no further progress was made by the present 
Assembly; between March 1952 and July 1955, 76 of the Assem- 
bly’s 117 Standing Orders were revised and 16 new articles 
added. 
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All this did not add up to any very significant changes.! The 
constitutional reforms were rather slightingly dubbed by certain 
Deputies ‘une réformette’. ‘They did, however, achieve three 
things. They restricted the opportunities of Communist Deputies 
to abuse Parliamentary institutions for party ends; they provided 
for greater participation of the Council of the Republic in the pro- 
cess of legislation and for a period of up to 100 days during which 
the two Houses could try to reach agreement on a Bill, before the 
Assembly decided to have the last word; and they abolished the 
‘investiture’ procedure, restoring the custom of the Third Re- 
public under which a Prime Minister asked the Assembly to 
express its confidence in himself and his Government at the same 
time. Article 51, which provides for dissolution in carefully de- 
fined circumstances, and article 13, which prohibits delegated 
legislation, were not changed, although these had come under 
heavy criticism from those who were anxious to increase the 
authority of Governments over the Assembly. In 1953 M. 
Reynaud had made it a condition of his acceptance of the Premier- 
ship that the Assembly should agree to automatic dissolution in 
cases where a Government was defeated within eighteen months 
of taking office. Both then and in 1955, when he put forward 
further proposals for the revision of the constitutional provisions 
governing dissolution, the Left-wing parties maintained their 
traditional opposition to measures designed to strengthen the 
executive at the expense of the legislature, which, equally tra- 
ditionally in France, came from Right-wing groups or individuals, 
or from Gaullists. 

Whatever the reasons for Left-wing hostility to any extension of 
the use of the instrument of dissolution, it is difficult to be con- 
vinced by the Right wing’s case. For dissolution to be effective, 
something like the conditions prevailing in Great Britain would be 
required. In France, political divisions are both many and pro- 
found, and the system of election has never, up to now, permitted 
the elector to vote directly for the Government of his choice. It is 
hard to see how the consultation of the electorate could produce a 
clear-cut decision while there has to be an intermediary stage of 
parliamentary negotiation leading to the formation of coalition 

1 It is worth while mentioning the Assembly’s decision, on 26 July 1955, to 
abolish the system of proxy voting in votes of confidence and censure. This may 
perhaps help to increase the Deputy’s sense of individual! responsibility for his 


votes, though it does not, of course, affect directly the major problem of 
Governmental instability. 
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Governments, and while there is no tradition of joint electoral 
programmes. 

It is perhaps for reasons such as these that the Left has empha- 
sized the need for political rather than institutional remedies for 
the disease of Governmental instability. Like the Socialists, M. 
Mendés-France has insisted on the desirability of fighting elec- 
tions on a minimum programme which, if those accepting it were 
victorious, would then form the basis of their policy in office. The 
1955 Radical Congress accepted him as the virtual leader of the 
party and agreed to his electoral programme, which is in general 
acceptable both to the Socialists and to those members of the 
Union Démocratique et Socialiste de la Résistance (U.D.S.R.) 
who are led by M. Mitterand. But M. Mendés-France has not 
won over the majority of the Parliamentary party, led by M. Faure, 
and the immediate result might well be merely a split in the 
Radical Party. 

Ideological as well as electoral factors, together with the 
emergence of a number of new and so far incalculable factors in the 
political situation, led a number of parties to enter on the electoral 
campaign even more acutely divided than they were in 1951. 
The intensification of the bitterness between ‘clericals’ and ‘anti- 
clericals’ during the present Parliament, together with the 
M.R.P.’s participation in Right-wing Governments, while the 
Socialists remained in opposition, seem to have brought to an end 
the post-war experiment of collaboration between Socialists and 
M.R.P. The uncompromising electoral declarations of anti- 
clericalism made by the Mendés Radicals, and pressure by the 
Left-wing Comité d’action laique, which calls for the repeal of all 
measures passed by the outgoing Parliament in aid of private 
educational establishments, and even for the abolition of the 
special conditions applicable to schools in Alsace and Lorraine, 
will certainly not make rapprochement between M.R.P. and other 
Left-wing parties easy in the next Parliament, whatever the result 
of the elections. 

Among new and incalculable electoral factors, the most im- 
portant is likely to be the changed position of the Gaullists. In 
1951 the Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais (R.P.F.) had some 
120 representatives in the Assembly. Now, they have split into 
two groups, and the rump of 69 Social Republicans, as the 
authentic Gaullists now call themselves, is also internally divided. 
The group’s decision in January 1953 to participate in Govern- 

B 
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ments instead of waiting for what General de Gaulle regards as 
the inevitable decay of the system has given the members political 
experience, but at the cost of losing the support of their leader, 
for General de Gaulle washed his hands of all parliamentary 
activities in May 1953. In September last the R.P.F. local organi- 
zations announced their intention of disbanding, as they no longer 
believed in any form of co-operation with the parliamentary 
system as it at present exists in France. Like the Radical parlia- 
mentary group, the Social Republicans have a right-ward looking 
element which could co-operate quite happily with Governments 
such as that of M. Faure, or even farther to the Right, and a left- 
ward looking element which agrees with much of the internal 
policy of M. Mendés-France. 

The emergence of an extreme Right, in the form of two or three 
as yet small groupings, may present a problem to some members of 
M. Pinay’s group in the new Assembly. The ‘tax-revolt’ movement 
associated with the name of M. Pierre Poujade, the Rassemblement 
National led by M. ‘Tixier-Vignancour, the new peasant movement 
led by M. Dorgéres, and the Groupement d'action civique républi- 
caine, led by Senator Blondelle, are reactionary splinter groups, 
appealing either to authoritarian conservative opinion, or to small 
parochial-minded artisans and shopkeepers, or to both. They may 
not be dangerous in themselves, or not as yet. But in so far as they 
encroach on the fringes of the main body of modérés, which states- 
men like M. Pinay and M. Reynaud have been doing their best to 
weld into a relatively coherent moderate conservative party (though 
only with moderate success!), they will tend to perpetuate the 
traditional indiscipline, incoherence, and small-mindedness of 
orthodox French conservatism. 

At best, then, the new Assembly appears likely to include four 
distinct and in the main irreconcilable trends of opinion, of which 
two only could form Governments, and perhaps only then with 
support from members of opposition groups. There are the two 
extremes of Communism and the new anti-parliamentary and re- 
actionary right-wing elements which are only now beginning to 
emerge; there are the centre-right groupings that formed the 
backbone of M. Pinay’s and M. Faure’s Governments; and there 
are the new centre-left non-Communist groupings led by M. 
Mollet, M. Mendés-France, M. Muitterand, and M. Chaban- 
Delmas. 

This situation could well give rise to majorities in the new 
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Assembly that would be no more coherent or reliable than those 
on which Governments had to rely in the outgoing one. Yet, as 
M. Faure has pointed out, the new Assembly will have some hard 
nuts to crack in the very near future. And since French political 
memories are long, the circumstances of the dissolution may have 
added yet another cause of friction to the numerous existing ones. 
D. M. P. 


Indo-China: The Unfinished Struggle 


Tue Far Eastern conference held in Geneva in 1954 brought the 
Indo-China war to an end; but the struggle for control of the for- 
mer Associated States has continued ever since. Only of Cambodia 
can it be said that a fair measure of peace and stability have re- 
turned. In Vietnam, and to a lesser extent in Laos, the war, partly 
translated to the political plane, goes on with undiminished bitter- 
ness. The independence of the three States was formally recog- 
nized by the Geneva conference and in December 1954 they 
signed separate agreements with France under which they ob- 
tained full financial and economic freedom. 

In the case of Cambodia this nominal independence was rapidly 
transformed into reality by the energy and political acumen of ex- 
King Norodom Sihanouk, an unconventional sovereign whose 
highly publicized taste for Western dance music concealed an out- 
standing gift of leadership. Prince Sihanouk, as he is now known, 
startled his subjects in March 1955 by suddenly abdicating in 
favour of his father, now King Norodom Suramarit. ‘This theatri- 
cal action, reminiscent of the young king’s flight to Thailand in 
1953 to shock the French into promising his country full inde- 
pendence, was based upon sound political motives. It was intended 
as a device to enable him to gain freedom of political action while 
surrendering none of the realities of power. ‘The ostensible reason 
for the abdication was the refusal of the three-nation supervisory 
commission to permit him to proceed with a plan for electoral 
reform based on indirect voting through village councils. There is 
no doubt that he was infuriated by the commission’s support for 
the protests of his rival for popular favour, Son Ngoc Thanh, who 
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had emerged from his self-chosen stay in the jungle as a guerrilla 
leader with Communist afhliations. But an important element in 
King Norodom’s abdication was undoubtedly his opposition to 
American attempts to press increased military aid upon him.! 
For his part, King Norodom was firmly resolved on a neutralist 
course, and the military aid agreement which his country eventually 
concluded with the United States (in May 1955) was in no sense a 
deviation from his neutralist principles, for it merely provided for 
the transfer from France to the United States of the responsibility 
of equipping the Cambodian army at a level consistent with self- 
defence. 

Shortly after his abdication Prince Sihanouk formed a political 
group called the Popular Socialist Community, which was 
described as an organization above parties on the lines of General 
de Gaulle’s Rassemblement du Peuple Frangais. The Community 
swept into power in the General Election of June 1955, capturing 
all g1 seats in the National Assembly, and obliterating the tra- 
ditional Democratic and Liberal parties. Prince Sihanouk later 
apologized for his ‘too complete success’, with some reason, as it is 
doubtful that so sweeping a victory would ‘have been his if it had 
not been for certain examples of political intimidation recorded 
before the election. At first the Prince modestly insisted that he 
did not want office for himself; but he soon ‘yielded to popular 
pressure’ and became his own Prime Minister. Some observers 
have cast doubts on the wisdom of discouraging opposition parties 
to an extent that will probably drive many of their members back 
into the maquis. (Son Ngoc Thanh has, indeed, returned to the 
jungle.) But it is certain that Prince Sihanouk’s tactics have con- 
ferred on his country a greater degree of political stability than it 
has known for a long time past, and that the support enjoyed by the 
Popular Socialist Community largely reflects the Prince’s own 
popularity throughout Cambodia. ‘The degree of his success can be 
assessed from the fact that in recent months the Viet Minh radio 
in Hanoi has discontinued its attacks on Prince Sihanouk and has 
called for the establishment of diplomatic relations. 


THE PATHET LAO PROBLEM 
In Laos, the situation is far from being as clear-cut or as satis- 
factory from a Western point of view. ‘The Geneva agreement pro- 
1 See The Struggle for Indo-China Continues, by Ellen J. Hammer (Stanford 


U.P., 1954)—an authoritative survey of developments between the Geneva and 
Bandung conferences. 
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vided that the ‘Pathet Lao’ forces which had occupied the north- 
eastern provinces of Phong Saly and Sam Neua under Viet Minh 
leadership should be allowed to regroup in those two provinces 
and that the provinces should be represented in the Royal Govern- 
ment pending the General Election, which was to be held in 1955. 
From the first, however, with the active support and encourage- 
ment of the Viet Minh, the Pathet Lao leader Prince Souphanna 
Vong (half-brother of the Laotian Premier at the time of the 
Geneva conference, Souphanna Phouma) set out to resist by 
force any attempt by the Royal Laotian army to assert authority in 
Phong Saly and Sam Neua, and to frustrate the work of the inter- 
national supervisory commission. Katay Sasorith, the American- 
backed Premier now in office, was equally determined that the 
Royal Government’s authority should extend over the whole 
country in advance of the General Election, which was scheduled 
to take place in August. Desultory talks between the two sides 
alternated with recurrences of fighting, but the supervisory com- 
mission was eventually successful in bringing the contestants to a 
formal conference in Rangoon in October 1955. ‘The partici- 
pants agreed to a military cease-fire in the contested provincial 
border regions (a country of thick jungle and towering mountains 
in which it is difficult, at all times, to determine where effective 
control is exercised) and agreed to meet in Vientiane, the ad- 
ministrative capital of Laos, for discussions on the General 
Election, which had been deferred until 25 December. The 
Vientiane conference was, however, abortive, and the Royal 
Government, faced with the refusal of the Pathet Lao delegation to 
abide by the existing electoral legislation, decided to proceed with 
the Election without Pathet Lao participation. ‘The result was 
not known at the time of writing, but it is clear that it will have 
done nothing beyond settling the rival claims of political factions 
in the ten loyal provinces of Laos; the threat of the 5,000-strong, 
Viet Minh-officered Pathet Lao army remains active, and it is 
doubtful whether it can be settled without a prolonged and ex- 
hausting guerrilla campaign. The international dangers of this 
situation are evident from the fact that Laos, in common with 
Cambodia and Vietnam, is entitled if it wishes to request military 
assistance from the Manila Pact (SEATO) Powers if its security is 
considered to be threatened. 

If the situation remains uncertain in Laos, it is still infinitely 
more dangerous in Vietnam, in spite of an improvement in the 
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stability of the Nationalist regime in the south in the past few 
months. Any attempt to understand developments in Vietnam 
must start from an examination of the set of documents somewhat 
loosely known as the ‘Geneva agreements’. These documents fall 
into two ill-balanced categories: on the one hand, the practical and 
binding military truce agreements signed by representatives of the 
rival commands; and on the other, the ‘final declaration’ of the 
conference, from which the nationalist regime in southern Viet- 
nam and the American delegation explicitly dissociated them- 
selves, together with the unilateral declaration of the chief Ameri- 
can delegate, Lt.-General Bedell Smith, under which the United 
States undertook to ‘refrain from the threat or the use of force’ to 
prevent the implementation of the ‘agreements’. By and large, the 
military agreements were observed on both sides: the French 
Union forces were withdrawn from all positions north of the 
17th parallel, and the Viet Minh forces were evacuated from the 
south. ‘The Viet Minh, however, put many obstacles in the way of 
the free movement of Vietnamese who wished to be evacuated 
southwards, and almost certainly continued to receive arms from 
China—a traffic which the officials of the supervisory commission 
were insufficiently numerous to prevent. 

The most controversial provision of the ‘agreements’ was, how- 
ever, that clause of the final declaration which called for ‘free 
elections’ throughout Vietnam in July 1956, and which laid down 
that representatives of the northern (Communist) and southern 
(Nationalist) regimes were to meet from July 1955 to discuss the 
arrangements for the elections. Apart from this provision of the 
unsigned final declaration—which the Nationalist Government did 
not consider itself bound to observe—there was a passing refer- 
ence to ‘free elections’ in article 14(a) of the military truce agree- 
ment between the French and Viet Minh high commands. The 
British Government, however, considered itself officially bound to 
press for complete observance of the provisions of the final 
declaration, as well as those of the military agreements (Mr Eden, 
as he then was, had shared with Mr Molotov, the Soviet Foreign 
Minister, the chairmanship of the Geneva conference); in this it 
was supported not only by France but also by such non-Commun- 
ist nations as Canada and India, which were members of the 
supervisory commission (Communist Poland being the third 
member). Full observance was likewise the official policy of Soviet 
Russia and, of course, of China and of the Democratic Republic of 
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Vietnam (popularly known as ‘Viet Minh’). Against this, the 
policy of the United States Government, although it was never 
explicitly stated to be such, was one of opposition to the Geneva 
agreements, and in particular of the provision for free elections 
within a stated period. At no stage, on the other hand, could it be 
said that the American Administration resorted to ‘the threat or 
the use of force’ to prevent implementation of the agreements by 
the Nationalist Government. 

American policy towards Indo-China did not crystallize into a 
definite shape until the autumn of 1954, after a visit to the three 
states by Senator Mike Mansfield on behalf of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. Senator Mansfield recommended 
that American economic aid be extended to southern Vietnam, 
but added the proviso that such aid should be, in effect, conditional 
upon the continuance in office of the Nationalist Prime Minister, 
Ngo Dinh Diem. By accepting this recommendation, including the 
rider, the American Administration bound itself to a man rather 
than a programme and deprived itself of all flexibility in a rapidly 
changing situation. 


CONTRAST IN VIETNAM 


Internally, the northern and southern regimes provided a strik- 
ing contrast during the eighteen months that followed the Geneva 
conference. Riding on the crest of a wave of prestige following the 
overwhelming military defeat of the French Union Army, the 
Viet Minh regime faced economic rather than political problems; 
it was catastrophically short of rice and in urgent need of technical 
aid, but its totalitarian character, backed by a tested organization, 
precluded political instability. The Nationalist regime, on the 
other hand, relieved of immediate economic problems by Ameri- 
can economic aid, had to contend with chronic dissidence and 
political instability, and in the course of attempting to achieve 
unity succeeded in creating avoidable economic problems as well. 
There were, a priori, two possible alternative courses of action to 
be followed in the south after the Geneva conference. One was to 
attempt to unite all the non-Communist nationalist groups and 
personalities, including the dissident sects,! by means of political 
persuasion. The other method was that of coercion—the enforce- 
ment of political conformity by all means available to the State. It 
was perhaps inherent in Mr Diem’s character that he should choose 


See ‘Crisis Point in Indo-China’, in The World Today, June 1954. 
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the second method. Authoritarian and uncompromising by nature, 
and imbued with a mystical belief in his own destiny, he lacked 
both the desire to accommodate himself to the views of other 
Nationalists who questioned his leadership, and the political ex- 
perience to achieve unity by persuasion. It has been said with 
justice by his supporters that he found nothing but disloyalty 
among non-Diemist Nationalists; but his instinct was against any 
form of compromise, and after a half-hearted attempt to ‘broaden’ 
his Government by including Caodaist and Hoa Hao leaders,' he 
set out, with American backing, to crush his opponents. 

The first eighteen months of the Diem regime can be divided 
into two phases: a first phase of physical chaos and administrative 
breakdown, and a second and more protracted phase, in which 
Mr Diem sought to consolidate his power by every means at his 
disposal. He is now emerging from this second phase, during which 
the diverse elements of opposition have been silenced, driven into 
exile, or forced back to the jungle; the third logical phase, that of 
constructive achievement, lies entirely in the future and remains, 
therefore, hypothetical. Coming to power in the ‘lesser half’ of a 
divided country, in an atmosphere of profound disillusionment 
and defeatism, Mr Diem was faced at the outset with the appalling 
problem of accommodating and resettling the hundreds of 
thousands of mainly Roman Catholic refugees who flooded into the 
south following the Geneva agreement. It is doubtful whether even 
today more than half of these unfortunates, who number about a 
million, have been resettled on land commandeered for their use. 

‘The problem of absorbing so large a number of refugees would 
have tested the administrative skill of any Government; it was 
beyond the resources of Mr Diem’s inexperienced team, even with 
the financial and material aid of the United States, France, and 
several other countries. Mr Diem’s already shaky authority was, 
however, further challenged by a series of incidents provoked by 
his opponents. Among these the two most important were the 
‘rebellion’ of the National Army Chief of Staff, General Nguyen 
Van Hinh, who defied the Prime Muinister’s order to take six 
months’ leave in France, and was eventually dismissed by the 
absentee Chief of State, the ex-Emperor Bao Dai, on 2g November 
1954; and the insurrection of the sects which began on the night 
of 29 March 1955 with a clash between the Binh Xuyen—a gang of 


1 See “The Diem Regime’, by Brian Crozier, in Far Eastern Survey (New York), 
April 1955. 
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bandits unembarrassed by religious ideology who were then in 
control of the Saigon police—and elements of the National Army. 
Early in May the National Army drove the Binh Xuyen rebels out 
of the Saigon-Cholon area after bitter and costly fighting in the 
streets. ‘The victory, though spectacular, was not complete, for 
most of the Binh Xuyen forces remained intact; they soon effected 
liaison with dissident members of the Hoa Hao sects and suc- 
ceeded for a time in blockading the roads into Saigon from the 
south-west. The immediate menace of the sects had, however, 
been removed, and Mr Diem turned his attention to the distant 
though ever-potent challenge of Bao Dai. It should be recalled 
that Ngo Dinh Diem had accepted the premiership from Bao Dai 
in the first instance only on condition that the Chief of State 
delegated full powers to him and remained in exile. Bao Dai, in 
turn, was reluctant to return to Vietnam or to dismiss his Prime 
Minister because of the American policy, frequently reiterated, of 
‘reconsidering’ the programme of economic and military aid to 
Vietnam if Mr Diem were out of office. The American Secretary of 
State, Mr John Foster Dulles, persuaded his French and British 
opposite numbers, M. Pinay and Mr Macmillan, to support Mr 
Diem and to reject a plan of reform proposed by Bao Dai and in- 
volving his return to Vietnam. Meanwhile, in Saigon, a ‘revolu- 
tionary committee’ had proclaimed the deposition of Bao Dai as 
Chief of State. 

Mr Diem, assured of international support, pushed ahead with a 
census of the population in the areas under his control, and on 
23 October a referendum resulted in the replacement of Bao Dai 
by Diem as Chief of State, by a majority of 98 per cent. In the form 
in which it was presented, any other result would have been sur- 
prising ;! within a few days, however, Mr Diem was recognized by 
Britain, France, and the United States as ‘President of the Repub- 
lic of Vietnam’ which had been proclaimed on 26 October. Mr 
Diem then announced that his Government’s first task would be 
the framing of a Constitution and that this would be followed by 
elections for a National Assembly. 


VICTORY OVER VIET MINH 


The referendum of October was valuable less as a victory for 
Diem over Bao Dai (who had lost his last shreds of prestige when 
Mr Dulles snubbed him in Paris) than as a victory over the Viet 


» See The Economist, 29 October 1955. 
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Minh, who had been campaigning energetically against the referen- 
dum from the moment it was known that he intended to hold it. 
The fact that only a few thousand voters obeyed the orders of 
Viet Minh agents in the south to spoil their ballot papers was a 
demenstration of Diem’s increasing hold on the people and of the 
failing authority of the distant Viet Minh leaders. In the north, 
however, there was no sign of failing authority, apart from the 
occasional junk laden with refugees which found ‘its way to a 
southern harbour. By drastic purges of property owners in the 
villages and by the co-opting of the poorest peasants to the village 
councils, the Democratic Republic of Vietnam had ensured a basis 
of loyalty,! which was consolidated by the repressive methods 
made familiar by the practice of other Communist countries. 
President Ho Chi Minh’s problems were economic rather than 
political. The rice deficit of the Tonking area, which in normal 
times amounted to 100,000 tons a year, was greatly aggravated by 
the disruption and devastation left by the war; in addition the 
Democratic Republic of Vietnam was catastrophically short of 
foreign exchange. For some months it looked as though the weak 
and disunited south would triumph in the end because it enjoyed 
a rice surplus and because American economic aid enabled it to 
fulfil its import needs. But Ho Chi Minh, during a journey to 
Peking and Moscow last July, obtained a Chinese grant of more 
than {115 million and Russian aid valued at {£35,800,000; in 
addition, the Russians sent northern Vietnam 150,000 tons of rice 
bought from Burma. At the very moment when Polish ships laden 
with this rice were putting in at Haiphong, the price of rice was 
soaring in Saigon, where the grave shortage caused by a poor 
harvest was aggravated by the Hoa Hao and Binh Xuyen blockade. 
The irony of this situation was illustrated when a southern Viet- 
namese purchasing mission turned up in Bangkok with orders to 
buy 25,000 tons of Siamese rice. . 

Internationally, the Geneva agreements have come increasingly 
to look like a dead letter. In Saigon, Mr Diem refused to meet 
representatives of the Viet Minh in July, as laid down by the 
agreements, to discuss the conditions for general elections. The 
western Big ‘Three heads of Government, President Eisenhower, 
Sir Anthony Eden, and M. Edgar Faure, who were conferring 
with Marshal Bulganin in Geneva, sent Mr Diem notes couched 
in identical terms and calling upon him to observe the agreements; 


1 See The Economist, 29 October 1955. 
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but Mr Diem, perhaps to Mr Dulles’s relief, refused to comply 
with their suggestion. Mr Molotov, the Soviet Foreign Minister, 
who had raised the issue with Sir Anthony, his co-chairman of the 
Far Eastern Geneva conference, suggested that the Governments 
which had participated in that conference should be summoned 
once again to consider the failure of southern Vietnam to observe 
the agreements; but he raised no objections when the British Prime 
Minister opposed the suggestion. Nor, conscious of the Soviet 
policy favouring a continued division of Germany, did he show 
himself any less conciliatory over Indo-China when the Foreign 
Ministers met in Geneva in October and November. The Com- 
munist policy for divided countries was indeed the same for Viet- 
nam as for Germany or Korea: until further orders, military 
action was excluded; reunification was to be accomplished by talks 
between representatives of each of the two Governments con- 
cerned. Meanwhile, every effort was to be made to undermine the 
authority of the non-Communist Government. In pursuance of 
this policy, the Lien Viet! announced in September its own dis- 
solution and incorporation into a ‘Fatherland Front’ with the 
mission of unifying Vietnam. 

‘The many imponderables of the situation in Vietnam make 
prediction particularly hazardous. By exiling or silencing all rivals, 
including the ex-Premiers Tran Van Huu and Nguyen Van ‘Tam, 
by rigorously controlling the press and suppressing all opposition 
—and also, be it admitted, by an extraordinary display of courage 
and stubbornness—President Ngo Dinh Diem has made himself 
the only personality of consequence in southern Vietnam and 
created the beginnings of a popular following; his success will 
probably breed further success as more of the waverers jump on 
to his band-waggon. Despite his intention to hold general elections 
early in 1956 there is no sign that he intends to fulfil the ‘mission’, 
claimed by him at the time of the referendum, of introducing 
‘democracy’ in his half of the country; nor is it necessarily ex- 
pedient or desirable that he should do so at this stage. But his 
material achievements to date are, perhaps unavoidably, negli- 
gible; and though he may continue to extend his authority, he will 
not gain the full loyalty of his people until he improves their lot 
and gives them a stake in the survival of the regime. Meanwhile, 
the assets of the Viet Minh—the prestige of victory and the aid of 


1 The ‘National Front’, formed in 1946 and incorporating the League for the 
Independence of Vietnam (the ‘Viet Minh’.) 
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China, a country better situated geographically to provide military 
support than the countries friendly towards the south—remain. 
There is no reason why Vietnam should not continue divided 
indefinitely; but short of military action or of an imposed inter- 
national settlement, there are at present no grounds for believing 
that Mr Diem can extend his authority over the whole of Vietnam. 


B. C. 


Franco Looks to the Future 


Monarchy to a Dictator’s Pattern 


PERHAPS the most striking feature of the political situation in 
Spain today is the continued apathy of most Spaniards towards 
their political future. In the last year events on this front have de- 
veloped rapidly after a long period of comparative stagnation, and 
Spaniards are now confronted with a decision by Franco to restore 
the monarchy. But, judging by the present writer’s experience, to 
ask a cross-section of Spaniards what they think of the prospect of 
a monarchy once Franco has departed from the scene is to be met 
with the same initial reaction in almost every case: that of a horse 
shying away from a suspicious object. The eventual answer will, of 
course, vary according to the point of view of the person ques- 
tioned. Apart from those young people who have been brought up 
in monarchist families, no one in Spain under the age of thirty- 
five has any real knowledge of the monarchy, for it is now nearly 
twenty-five years since Alphonso XIII chose to leave Spain, in 
April 1931, rather than involve the country in bloodshed. Nor 
until very recently was anything allowed to be published which 
showed the monarchy in a favourable light (when indeed there was 
any mention of the subject); thus it is not altogether surprising to 
find this negative reaction. On the other hand, some people main- 
tain that there are still too many living who did experience the 
monarchy and for that reason do not wish to see its return. More 
than a generation must pass, they say, before a restoration would 
be possible. 
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EARLY NEGOTIATIONS WITH DON JUAN 


In view of Franco’s present decision to restore the monarchy 
it may be of interest to examine some of the factors involved. The 
decision is the result of protracted negotiations between Franco 
and the Bourbon Pretender to the Spanish throne, Don Juan, 
Count of Barcelona. D. Juan is the third son of the late King 
Alphonso XIII, who died in exile in 1941. When he left Spain, the 
late king expressly stated that he renounced ‘no single one’ of his 
rights and spoke only of suspending his ‘exercise of the royal 
powers’.’ His eldest son, Don Alphonso, Prince of Asturias, was 
killed as the result of a car accident. His second son, Don Jaime, 
Duke of Segovia, was deaf and dumb, and in consequence, during 
his father’s lifetime, renounced all rights to the throne for himself 
and his issue. D. Jaime married a French lady of noble blood 
by whom he had two sons, Alphonso and Gonzalo, now both in 
their late ’teens. He and his wife parted, and a Rumanian annul- 
ment of the marriage was obtained which is not recognized under 
Spanish law. D. Jaime subsequently married a German opera 
singer, but this marriage is not regarded as valid by Roman 
Catholics. Since this second marriage he has stated that he has 
now been cured and is able both to speak and to hear and as a 
result has tried to withdraw his previous renunciation of claims to 
the throne. Alphonso XIII’s third son, D. Juan, claims to be 
king of Spain and is recognized as such by most monarchists. He 
has two sons; the elder is Juan Carlos, who is eighteen this month, 
and the younger is Alphonso. ‘Those monarchists who do not give 
their allegiance to D. Juan, and they are comparatively few in 
number, support a rival branch of the royal house and are known 
as Carlists because the cause they sponsored was that of.an earlier 
Don Carlos. The split dates from 1833 when the succession gave 
rise to civil strife which became known as the Carlist Wars. But 
here, again, allegiance is divided since some now give their support 
to Prince Xavier of Bourbon-Parma and others to Don Carlos IX, 
brother of Don Carlos VIII who died in 1953. 

It will thus be seen that Franco in his negotiations with D. Juan 
has had the advantage of holding more than one rival claimant in 
reserve. During the Civil War which began in 1936 D. Juan offer- 
ed his services to Franco in the Nationalist cause, but these were 
refused on the ground that his life might some day be invaluable 
to his country. D. Juan has always had a liking for England; his 

' The Times, 16 April 1931. 
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mother, Queen Victoria Eugénie, is English, and he himself was 
once in the British Navy, so that it would not be altogether sur- 
prising if Franco’s association with the Axis Powers during the 
second World War, and the opprobrium in which he was generally 
held at its end, should have influenced D. Juan’s attitude towards 
him. Added to which, the victory of the Allies had raised the 
prestige of democratic institutions. On 22 March 1945, D. Juan 
issued a manifesto! to the Spanish people in which he referred to 
the regime established by Franco as modelled on the totalitarian 
systems of the Axis Powers ‘so contrary to the character and 
traditions of the Spanish peoples’. He mentioned earlier occasions, 
after the death of his father and since, when he had expressed his 
complete disagreement with the regime. He then called upon 
Franco to relinquish power, and set out the principal reforms that 
he as monarch would undertake. These included the immediate 
adoption by popular vote of a political Constitution; the protection 
of the rights of the individual and corresponding political liberties ; 
the establishment of a legislative assembly elected by the people; 
recognition of regional characteristics and autonomies within the 
framework of the national Government; more equitable distribu- 
tion of the nation’s wealth; and suppression of unjust social 
differences ‘which not only are inconsistent with the precepts of 
Christianity, but are in flagrant and dangerous contradiction to 
the political and economic conditions of our time’. He ended by 
saying that he wished to remind those who supported the regime 
of the tremendous responsibility they incurred by contributing to 
the prolongation of a situation that would inevitably bring the 
country to irreparable ruin. 

So tenuous was Franco’s hold on power at this time that, 
despite the condemnatory wording of the manifesto, he publicly 
promised only a few months later to restore the ‘traditional 
Spanish monarchy’, albeit mentioning that it would guarantee his 
‘glorious national movement’ and would be the ‘monarchy of 
Spain’s greatest days’. At the beginning of 1946, on the eve of 
talks which were to take place between France, Great Britain, 
and the U.S.A. on the question of Spain, Franco made D. Juan 
an offer that he should return as king, while Franco would be 
C.-in-C. of the Armed Forces, and the Falange, modelled on the 
Fascist Party, would remain in existence. D. Juan refused, 
making it clear that he would only return if he were given a free 


1 Text in New York Times, 23 March 1945. 
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hand. February proved the crucial month. It began with Franco 
still wooing D. Juan. When the latter arrived in Lisbon to take 
up residence in Portugal he was met by Nicolas Franco, the 
Caudillo’s brother, who was Spanish Ambassador there, and 
Franco is said to have sent D. Juan a birthday gift, which he 
refused. Rumours that negotiations were on foot between the 
monarchists and socialists were quickly followed by action against 
the monarchists in Spain, who were refused permission to leave 
the country, some being arrested. D. Juan then let it be known that 
all negotiations with Franco were ended since the Caudillo was not 
now prepared to consider a restoration of the monarchy because 
of D. Juan’s wish to conciliate the anti-Franco political parties 
and eventually to restore political liberties. Unsuccessful efforts 
were at this time made by Franco to have D. Juan removed from 
Portugal. A lull followed until in December 1946 it was reported 
that the Caudillo had made an offer to D. Juan to take over his 
elder son, Juan Carlos, and to bring him up in the principles of the 
new order. 

The following year saw Franco’s Law of Succession! voted in a 
referendum carried out under the auspices of the State. This law 
declared Spain to be a kingdom and made provision, in the event of 
the office of Chief of State falling vacant, for a Regency Council 
to take over. ‘This Regency Council was to consist of the President 
of the Cortes, the highest prelate of the Church, and the highest 
ranking Army officer. The President of the Cortes was also to be 
President of the Council, the decisions of which must have the af- 
firmative vote of the President and one other of its three members. 
A Council of the Kingdom was also formed, consisting of rep- 
resentatives from the principal institutions of the State, to advise 
the Chief of State. Franco was entitled to submit to the Cortes the 
name of a successor, to be either king or regent; he might also sub- 
mit the repeal of any previous proposal regarding the succession, 
even if it had already been accepted by the Cortes. Detailed pro- 
cedure was laid down for action by the Regency Council in the 
event of Franco’s death or incapacity. If no suitable person of 
royal blood were available to be made king, the Council might 
choose as Regent any person with the necessary qualifications. 
These included the proviso that he must be male, Spanish, at least 
thirty years of age, a Roman Catholic, and must swear to uphold 


Translation of text in A. J. Peaslee, Constitutions of Nations (Rumford Press, 
1950, 3 vols.), Vol. III, p. 83. 
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the principles of the ‘national movement’.' A further article en- 
titled Franco to submit to the Cortes the exclusion from the suc- 
cession of those persons of royal blood who ‘because of their noted 
indifference to the basic principles of the State, or because of their 
actions, have forfeited their rights to succession’. 

Having thus provided himself with a constitutional weapon and 
weathered the worst of the international storm, Franco was from 
now on in a position to negotiate from increasing strength. Despite 
denunciation of the succession law by D. Juan, who at this point 
still insisted on an unconditional transfer of authority, the two 
protagonists met in a yacht off Vigo in August 1948. As a result of 
this meeting, it was agreed that D. Juan’s elder son, Juan Carlos, 
should start his studies in Madrid. The following year Franco paid 
a visit to Lisbon when it was generally expected that he would 
meet D. Juan. But the two did not meet because, for reasons of 
prestige, each insisted that the other should make the first advance. 
A coolness ensued and Juan Carlos was withdrawn from Madrid, 
but not for long. In 1950, after rumours of a rapprochement, he 
was sent back accompanied by his younger brother. When 
monarchists in Madrid who had publicly demonstrated in his 
favour were ordered to pay a fine, the order was countermanded 
by Franco, and the following year he included several monarchists 
in his Cabinet. Another lull followed, punctuated by many 
rumours, of which the most persistent was that Franco was un- 
successfully trying to persuade D. Juan to resign in favour of 
Juan Carlos in exchange for allowing the latter to take over at the 
age of twenty-one instead of thirty. 


FRANCO’S PLANS FOR JUAN CARLOS 


In 1954 it became known that D. Juan intended sending Juan 
Carlos to Louvain University; last June he and his brother had 
paid a visit to Franco in order, in the words of the official com- 
muniqué,* ‘to thank him in the name of their distinguished father 
for his assistance over their education in Spain’. Franco, however, 
had other plans for Juan Carlos. ‘These were that he should com- 
plete his education in Spain, spending two years in military service, 
two years at Madrid University, and two years acquiring technical 

1 When Franco uses the term ‘national movement’, he is referring to the 
combined efforts of all those elements who co-operated against the Republic. 


When the term is used by the Falange, it refers to themselves. 
® Manchester Guardian, 23 June 1954. 
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knowledge, and that he should then work in close co-operation 
with the Caudillo himself. Franco made it perfectly plain that 
unless D. Juan was prepared to give way Juan Carlos would 
forfeit all chance of one day gaining the throne. Once again D. 
Juan was forced to give in and Franco got his way, but not to the 
extent of persuading D. Juan to abdicate in his son’s favour. There 
had meanwhile been a coming-out party for D. Juan’s daughter at 
which, in the presence of a vast concourse of monarchists who had 
travelled from Spain especially for the occasion, their acknow- 
ledged king assured them that he would not desert his post or his 
duties but added that personal interests must be sacrificed. Con- 
ciliatory gestures by Franco at this period included a coming-out 
gift for the young Infanta and permission, granted for the first 
time, for monarchist opposition candidates to stand in Madrid in 
the municipal election. This they did, but with very unsatisfactory 
results, thanks to their Falange opponents. 

At the end of December 1954 Franco and D. Juan met in Spain 
at a monarchist’s estate, Las Cabezas, near the Portuguese fron- 
tier. Although no official information was released on what trans- 
pired, it appears that among the matters settled were details re- 
garding Juan Carlos’s education. It is generally accepted that the 
meeting sealed the bargain already reached that, in exchange for 
Juan Carlos being allowed to complete his education in Spain, 
Franco should commit himself to the restoration of the monarchy. 
It is said that the two men got on extremely well on this occasion, 
and there are those who think that some form of understanding 
was reached about the eventual return of D. Juan himself. 

It was only to be expected that such a major decision would 
arouse strong opposition from the Falange, which ever since its 
formation had consistently opposed the monarchy. Nor was it 
possible for Franco to settle the matter behind closed doors, since 
it was perhaps more particularly the fears of the rank-and-file 
Falangists which needed to be allayed. In the circumstances he 
took the unusual step of granting an interview to a home news- 
paper. On 23 January 1955 Arriba, which is the organ of the 
Falange, published an interview with one of their correspondents 
in which the Caudillo defended the institution of monarchy and 
was at pains to make clear that its revival would in no way impair 
the work of the Falange. It was evident, however, that Falange 
fears were not so easily to be laid to rest, even by assurances from 
Franco himself, for the following month a further interview with 

c 
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the Caudillo was published,' in which he again defended the 
monarchy and gave an assurance that any dynasty that would en- 
sure the continuity of the regime must identify itself absolutely 
with the movement. Notwithstanding these measures, there were 
reports of incidents, such as Falangist leaflets distributed in 
Madrid University which said: ‘No King: no Franco: we want a 
syndicalist State’, and other Falangist leaflets circulated in Madrid 
which stated: ‘We reject all types of aristocracy except that 
acquired through work.’ 

‘The next major development was the publication in June in the 
monarchist newspaper ABC of an interview given by D. Juan. 
This was generally recognized to be in reply to a speech made by 
Fernandez Cuesta, Secretary-General of the Falange, in which he 
had defined the basis of the ‘movement’, which was open, he said, 
to all men of good will. In the course of this interview D. Juan 
said that the monarchy had always favoured the ideals of the 
‘movement’ and that all Spaniards who were inspired by these 
ideals should unite. He repeatedly referred to these ideals of the 
‘movement’ in terms propitiatory to the Falange, and warmly 
praised Franco and prayed God to protect him. D. Juan also 
stated his claim to the throne, and the fact that this was allowed 
to be published led some to regard it as an indication of his 
acceptance by Franco. D. Juan’s supporters in Spain can be 
divided into two main groups, those who wish him to co-operate 
with Franco and those who do not; though individual interpreta- 
tions in each group have varied considerably. The publication of 
the ABC interview came as an unpleasant shock to the latter group 
and was said to have caused the resignation of the Count of the 
Andes, who was D. Juan’s official representative in Spain. It is 
believed that D. Juan asked Don Julio Danvila, who arranged its 
publication, first to show the text of the interview to the Count, 
which he failed to do. 

The feeling among these monarchists who oppose Franco is that 
by compromising with the Caudillo and with the Falangists the 
king will have forfeited a large measure of support from those who 
look to the monarchy as an alternative to the present regime. These 
monarchists are, however, sadly out of touch with reality since 
Franco was never more firmly entrenched than he is today. He has 
survived the displeasure of the United Nations, a series of droughts 
which brought the Spanish economy perilously near to ruin (and 

1 Arriba, 27 February 1955. 
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this was achieved without United States aid), and has now lived 
to see himself courted by the United States and visited by Mr 
Foster Dulles, while Spain has recently been elected to member- 
ship of the United Nations. Such success in restoring the country’s 
prestige has naturally raised Franco’s own standing and is fully 
appreciated by most Spaniards even when they disapprove of other 
aspects of the regime. Moreover, although there are many who 
question the soundness of Spain’s economy, it is plain to see that 
the economic situation has considerably improved over the last few 
years, particularly in the towns. And since the conclusion, in 
September 1953, of the agreement with the United States, Franco 
now has the Americans to call on in case of need, for they are un- 
likely to allow a strategic base to go by default. Franco is sixty- 
three years old and, despite occasional rumours to the contrary, 
appears to be in good health. As long as he is there, the stability 
he has brought to the country is likely to continue; but what will 
happen when he dies? It will have been seen that he himself has 
tried to make provision for this eventuality in the Law of Succes- 
sion of 1947 and by the reintroduction of the monarchy, tailored to 


his own specifications. But what are the chances of its acceptance 
when he goes? 


DETERMINING FACTORS IN THE POLITICAL SCENE 


Generalizations about Spain are perhaps even more dangerous 
than about most countries, but space does not allow here of more 
than a brief outline of the main controlling factors of the Spanish 
political scene. These are Franco himself, the Army, the Church, 
the Falange, and the economic situation. For the purposes of 
answering our question, it will not be necessary to consider the 
first and the last of these. ‘The Army has always had ultimate con- 
trol of the political situation, and although at one time it was re- 
puted to be monarchist in sympathy it is probable that at present 
the monarchy’s staunch supporters form only a small minority. It 
must be remembered that until quite recently to be too ardent a 
monarchist was to be against Franco. Although some of the 
Army’s younger generation appear to show scant enthusiasm for 
the idea of a monarchy and even contempt at the mention of 
D. Juan’s name, the more responsible of its members would be 
likely to view favourably any institution or measure designed to 
introduce an element of stability into what is certain to be a peri- 
lous situation after Franco’s departure. The Minister for the 
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Army, General Mufioz Grandes, who led Spain’s Blue Division 
against Russia, is reputed to be a monarchist, but he is also regard- 
ed by some as one of two possible contenders for Franco’s vacant 
seat as Caudillo. The other is General Garcia Valifio, a younger 
man who is at present Spanish High Commissioner in Morocco, 
where some say that he was sent to be kept out of mischief at a 
time when Franco felt himself less secure than he does now. 

The Church, like the Army, has its monarchist adherents and 
would in any case probably welcome an institution likely to main- 
tain the status quo since it has greatly benefited under the Franco 
regime. The Concordat with the Vatican, signed in August 1953, 
confirmed an already existing situation which included the 
obligatory teaching of religion in all schools. One of the many 
different factions of which the Church in Spain is composed, and 
potentially the most powerful, has come out strongly in support of 
the monarchy. This is Opus Dei, a lay order founded by Msgr. 
José Maria Escriva de Balaguer, who is its present head. The order 
aims at gaining control of the intellectual life of the country by 
obtaining for its members key posts in the universities and other 
intellectual and educational institutions, and also in the Govern- 
ment. A certain amount of secrecy surrounds Opus Dei because 
its members do not always make themselves known, but its in- 
fluence is widely held to be steadily increasing. A member of the 
order, Professor Calvo Serer, in 1953 wrote an article in a Paris 
journal, and more recently has written a pamphlet, in both of which 
he advocated the setting up of a monarchy as an institution capable 
of carrying on after Franco. Both the pamphlet and a translation 
of the article failed to pass the censorship but had a wide clandes- 
tine circulation in Spain. The Jesuits, possibly fearing for their 
own influence, are said to be strongly opposed to Opus Dei. 

Another powerful faction of the Church is Accion Catolica, led 
by the Bishop of Malaga, Msgr. Angel Herrera, which supports 
the monarchy. The Bishop is well known for his energetic sup- 
port of social reform, for the special courses, which include social 
welfare, introduced by him for young priests, and for his out- 
spoken articles in Ecclesia, the organ of Accién Catdélica and the 
only paper in Spain that is not censored. Much fine social work is 
being done by the Church, which is believed to be seriously con- 
cerned at the lack of support it is receiving among the working 
classes (one worker assured the writer that although he was a good 
Catholic he would not attend Mass because he strongly dis- 
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approved of some of the Church’s grasping practices). There have 
also been tentative efforts to start Catholic trade unions, which 
have met with strong opposition from the Falange. 

The Falange is responsible for the trade unions, or sindicatos, 
which in their vertical structure follow the pattern of Mussolini’s 
corporative unions. It is very hard to tell how much support they 
have among the workers since elections of Falange representatives 
are free in theory but not in practice, the candidates being nominat- 
ed. Because the Falange is associated with the Government, it has 
earned much of the opprobrium in which the regime is widely 
held by the working classes. Nevertheless, the Falange is largely 
responsible for the substantial advances in social welfare that have 
been made under Franco. Spaniards often boast that theirs are the 
most advanced social insurance schemes in the world—which, 
since they have no provision for normal unemployment, is cer- 
tainly not the case. In industrial areas workers’ conditions have 
improved considerably, since employers are not allowed to dis- 
miss their employees without substantial compensation and have to 
pay bonuses supplementary to the weekly wage, reckoned on a 
system of points based on the size of the employee’s family. In most 
country districts, however, these provisions are not enforced, and 
in consequence there has been little or no comparable improve- 
ment in the standard of living. There are areas of the country 
where there is much dissatisfaction; for example, a landowner in 
Estremadura informed the writer that the peasants on his estates 
were seething with discontent. 

The social work achieved by the Falange is perhaps the chief 
reason why Franco has all along insisted that the monarchy must 
accept the existing political structure of the State, in which the 
Falange plays an important part through control of posts such as 
those of the provincial governors, and of the sindicatos, which are 
not only trade unions but also act as the administrative centre of 
each individual industry. The Falange has always contained 
strongly radical, anti-clerical, and anti-monarchical elements, and 
the hard core of the party is probably the only entity in Spain that 
would be prepared to take to the streets gun in hand tomorrow. 
Moreover this hard core, which includes many in the Falange 
youth movement, is strongly against the return of the monarchy.' 
It is said that Franco has succeeded in winning over the Falange 


1 Last November demonstrations even took place in Franco’s presence when 
Falange youths shouted anti-monarchist slogans. 
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leaders to the idea of a monarchy, a truly staggering feat, and many 
strange stories about fraternization between leading monarchists 
and Falangists have been circulating in Madrid. But the hard core 
of the rank and file still remains to be won over, and the task will 
indeed be a difficult one. Since Franco has already achieved so 
many seemingly impossible feats, such as raising Spain from inter- 
national outcast to courted U.S. ally and persuading the Falange 
leaders to accept the monarchy, he may well succeed in this also 
provided he is given sufficient time. Paradoxically, in view of what 
has just been said, one is often told that the Falange, which seems 
to be almost universally unpopular, now cuts very little ice in the 
country; but it nevertheless remains a somewhat unknown 
quantity. 


POPULAR REACTIONS AND PROSPECTS 

Such, then, in briefest outline, is the attitude of those who form 
the main controlling factors of the political scene. But what of the 
mass of ordinary people who have no means of voicing their views, 
since the press is not free to print their letters on the subject and 
they have no truly representative institutions? For there has been 
no General Election under Franco, and the Cortes is by and large a 
nominated body. The basis of suffrage for the two municipal 
elections that have been held was that the electors should be heads 
of households fulfilling certain qualifications. 

The efficacy of a one-man Gallup poll is open to serious doubt, 
but the following is the impression gained by the writer after 
questioning as wide a cross section of people as possible on the 
subject of the monarchy. Working-class people shrugged their 
shoulders when asked how they regarded Juan Carlos as a future 
monarch, as if it were no concern of theirs since the matter was out 
of their control. But in more than one instance, when pressed, they 
were completely convinced that Franco had no choice in the mat- 
ter and that the monarchy was being ‘forced on the country by the 
United States’. They also thought that were Franco to die there 
would be a clash with the Falange. For D. Juan they had no use at 
all. Nor, except for convinced monarchists, had a single one of those 
questioned. An ardent supporter of Franco almost had mild 
apoplexy when D. Juan’s name was mentioned and would not 
contemplate the prospect of Juan Carlos either. More moderate 
middle-class supporters of Franco in general showed a strong dis- 
taste for having to think about the subject at all, but when the 
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necessity for it was pointed out they in most cases expressed grave 
doubts. Emphasis was laid on the need for Juan Carlos to under- 
go a long period of training by Franco and on the possibility that 
even then he might not prove suitable. Others suggested that be- 
cause of his youth, even were he to take over only at thirty, he 
would not be able to deal wisely with the various personalities and 
pressure groups around him nor to provide ‘the firm hand without 
which we kill each other’. An underlying fear seemed to be that 
fundamental changes might be introduced in the existing regime. 
It was generally held that should the monarchy be introduced it 
must be on a popular basis, in the sense that the monarch should 
go about among the people, as in Britain, and not hold himself 
aloof.! Liberal-minded opponents of Franco who in earlier years 
were prepared to look to the monarchy as a possible means of 
getting rid of him now regard the prospect of its introduction with 
cynicism. 

If Franco were to die tomorrow the general opinion seems to be 
that a clash would be likely between the Falange and the Army in 
which the Falange would be crushed and possibly a struggle for 
power between rival Generals would follow. But if Franco were to 
live for another ten to fifteen years he would have time gradually to 
prepare the way for the monarchy by educating public opinion 
towards its acceptance. The latest step in this direction has been 
the revival by the Cortes of an earlier law which made provision of 
an annual payment of 250,000 pesetas to Queen Victoria Eugénie 
on the death of her husband. This has been made retrospective 
to 1941, when Alphonso XIII died. The educative process, which 
is bound to be arduous, has already begun, as we have seen in 
Franco’s defence of the monarchy in published interviews and 
also in speeches. It is said that Franco frequently consults a par- 
ticular nun gifted with second sight and that she has told him that 
he has another ten years to live. If this proves to be true, it seems 
likely, provided the monarchical copybook is not blotted in the 
interval, that a king will again occupy the throne of Spain; but it is 
almost certain that the Army will call the tune. 


D. K. M. K. 


' This view of the necessity for the monarchy to be on a popular basis was also 
expressed by Franco in a recent interview given to U.S. journalists and published 
in Arriba (4 December 1955). 





Soviet-Yugoslav Economic Relations 
1945—1955 


THE decade of Soviet- Yugoslav economic relations between 1945 
and 1955 appears, when seen in retrospect, as one of most startling 
changes. During that period four distinct phases emerge, of 
which the fourth and latest is the so-called ‘normalization’ of 
mutual relations now in progress. 

The first of these phases covered the immediate post-war years, 
before Soviet economic policy crystallized in relation to the newly- 
acquired sphere of influence. The general tendency at that time 
was to infiltrate as deeply as possible into the economies of the 
countries of that sphere, and in the first place to secure to the 
Soviet Union ready access to their natural resources. In the case of 
Yugoslavia this meant gaining a firm grip on her raw materials, 
whether non-ferrous metals or other materials. 

While undoubtedly an intensive industrialization was the para- 
mount objective of the ‘Tito regime since its inception, in conson- 
ance with the nation’s aspirations, this hardly accorded with the 
Soviet designs on the country. ‘True, the Moscow treaty of June 
1946, concluded after personal negotiations between Stalin and 
Tito, proclaimed a full agreement ‘reached on all questions con- 
cerning economic co-operation’,' but later developments were to 
prove how widely the two partners’ intentions differed. Those 
of the Soviet Union were perhaps best summed up in the frank 
exclamation of Yatrov, the Soviet negotiator: ‘What do you 
(Yugoslavs) need heavy industries for? In the Urals we (the 
U.S.S.R.) have everything you need.’? 

It was also during those negotiations that the establishment on 
Yugoslav soil of joint Soviet-Yugoslav enterprises was decided 
upon in principle,*® although as late as March 1947 Stalin himself 
was to admit that they were not quite in keeping with a relation- 
ship between allies.t The Soviet representatives made no bones 
about their orders, which were to secure for their country a 
monopoly in the key branches of Yugoslav economy. Yugoslavia, 

1 Soviet Monitor, 11 June 1946, as quoted by Margaret Dewar, Soviet Trade 
with Eastern Europe 1945-9, London 1951, p. 89. 

2 Vladimir Dedijer, Tito Speaks, London 1953, p. 286. 

* The final agreement on this was signed on 2 February 1947, but the prin- 
ciples were agreed upon in the basic treaty of economic co-operation of 6 June 


1946. 
* Dedijer, op. cit, p. 288. 
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it was envisaged, should serve as a source of raw materials, with 
little chance of developing her manufacturing ‘superstructure’.! 
While the Yugoslavs eventually managed to resist Soviet pressure 
in other fields—for example raw material extraction, banking— 
air and river transport was vested in two joint controlling enter- 
prises of this kind. Their short history—they were wound up 
in 1949—was long enough to reveal the Soviet attitude. So too 
was that of the negotiations which preceded the creation of joint 
companies. ‘Thus there was a curious flavour about the Soviet 
Union’s invocation, in all seriousness, of Marx when discussing a 
prospective oil company, in order to prove that Yugoslav land 
containing mineral deposits had no more value than ordinary land 
—this, apparently, because in Marx’s theory such deposits, not 
being ‘embodied labour’, had no social value.? Those Yugoslav 
Marxians who in earlier days were preoccupied with finding a 
blueprint solution for an equitable relationship between two 
socialist countries at different levels of economic development had 
a very rude awakening.* 

The management of these nominally joint enterprises was 
securely placed in the hands of Soviet directors. The ‘Juspad’—a 
Danube shipping company—was equipped with the best Yugo- 
slav boats, yet Yugoslavia had to pay for its services freight rates 
roughly double those charged per ton-kilometre to the Soviet 
Union.* The U.S.S.R. went so far as to demand for the com- 
panies such privileges as exemption from the jurisdiction of the 
national courts of the country and from the general provisions of 
social insurance legislation.® Perhaps most illuminating for her 
designs in Eastern Europe was the attempt to link up similar 
enterprises throughout the whole bloc—in the U.S.S.R., in 
Hungary, in Rumania, and in the Soviet zone of Austria—into a 
single cartel.* It could not escape the notice of the Yugoslavs that 
the Soviet Union was assuming the role of a ruthless foreign con- 
cessionnaire of the anachronistic type, in a country destined to be 
a semi-colonial appendage of the controlling Power. 


1 Dedijer, op. cit., pp. 285, 286, 289. 

* Ibidem, p. 286. 

® Milintje Popovit, Economic Relations among Socialist States, London 1950, 
passim. 

* Yugoslavia, Ministry of Foreign Affairs, White Book on Aggressive Activities 
by the Governments of the U.S.S.R., Poland, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Rumama, 
Bulgaria, and Albania towards Yugoslavia, Belgrade 1951, p. 331. 

5 Dedijer, op. cit., pp. 287, 288. 

* White Book, op. cit., p. 321. 
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The second phase began when Russia was compelled by events 
to reformulate the basic objectives in her sphere of domination. 
laced by a determined effort on the part of the West to thwart her 
expansion into the industrial heart of Europe, she embarked on a 
large industrialization programme in the area under her control. 
Yugoslavia must have been assigned an important place in that 
programme. The treaty of July 1947 stipulated Soviet help both 
for Yugoslavia’s armaments and for her five-year plan of economic 
development. Like similar agreements concluded around that time 
with Central and East European countries, it was envisaged also as a 
political riposte to America’s assistance to her Western allies. It 
provided for Soviet technical aid as well as equipment supplies for 
key industries, in particular for the metal, oil, chemical, and timber 
industries, and for supplies of rolling stock to the Yugoslav rail- 
ways. Its essential point was an investment credit granted to 
Yugoslavia to the amount of 135 million dollars. 

But within a year of its conclusion the agreement came to a near 
standstill following on Yugoslavia’s quarrel with the Cominform 
which initiated phase no. 3. By that time (mid-1948) only a little 
over one-half of 1 per cent of the supplies of capital goods pro- 
vided for under the treaty had actually been delivered.1 There 
was some unintentional irony in the fact that the U.S.S.R., which 
had opposed the Marshall Plan on the ground of the inadmissi- 
bility of political strings in economic aid agreements, was so soon 
to nullify her own Marshall Plan counterpart precisely because of 
its underlying political assumptions. When asked by the Yugoslav 
Minister for Foreign Trade about the reasons for suspending ful- 
filment of the economic agreements, Mr Mikoyan thought it a 
sufficient justification to say: ‘Because conditions have changed.’? 

Trade arrangements between the U.S.S.R. and Yugoslavia 
were duly revised, and at the end of 1948 the turnover was cut to a 
mere ninth. The satellites followed suit. Even at this stage the 
Soviet bloc tried hard to extract as much as possible of the import- 
ant non-ferrous metals from Yugoslavia. But by mid-1949 all 
economic relations between her and the bloc had broken down, 


and rigid economic sanctions were enforced. 

The blow thus dealt to Yugoslavia’s very ambitious long-term 
plan, drawn up in 1947, was clearly meant to be fatal, since the 
plan had been formulated on the assumption that Yugoslavia 


1 White Book, op. cit., p. 294. 


* Ibtdem. 
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would be receiving from the Soviet bloc capital goods in exchange, 
primarily, for raw materials, and also that commodity credits 
from the same source would prevent an undue pressure on 
current production. It is not our intention to enlarge upon the 
process of drastic reorientation of Yugoslav trade which, in com- 
bination with large-scale Western aid, enabled the country to 
salvage the important parts of its expansion programme, if in 
modified form. The dangers in which Yugoslavia stood at the time 
of her expulsion from the Soviet bloc may be inferred from the 
fact that she was dependent on it for most of her fuel imports 
. (practically all coal and coke and three-fifths of oil imports), about 
four-fifths of her fertilizer needs, and roughly the same proportion 
of pig iron imports, in addition to rolling stock and various equip- 
ment.? 

After Russia stretched out her hand to Yugoslavia phase four 
was inaugurated with a resumption of economic relations in 1954. 
Again the satellites faithfully followed suit. ‘The five-year blockade 
was called off, and to begin with some modest barter deals were 
arranged. In 1955 trade and payment agreements were already in 
operation with most of the members of the bloc, and by the end of 
the year trade with the Soviet Union was running at a level of 
about 40 million dollars, and about 130 million dollars with the 
bloc as a whole—an amount which in both cases equals rather less 
than half the pre-expulsion volume.* But since that time, thanks 
to extensive Western aid, Yugoslavia’s total foreign trade has 
grown considerably, and this has meant a substantial fall in the 
proportionate share of the Eastern bloc in her trade, especially 
as to imports, as can be seen from the following table :* 

1E.C.E., Economic Survey of Europe in 1953, p. 111. 

2 Trade under the first barter agreement between Yugoslavia and the U.S.S.R. 
after the resumption of economic relations (October 1954) amounted to 5 
million dollars each way. An agreement of January 1955 provided for exchange 
of goods to a value of 10 million dollars each way. This minimum was increased 
twice during 1955, and total trade in that year was expected to reach 20 million 
dollars each way. 

The estimate of the current level of trade with the whole Soviet bloc is based 
on E.C.E. Economic Bulletin for Europe, Vol. 7, No. 2, Table D. 

In 1947 and 1948 Yugoslav exports to the U.S.S.R. amounted to $28-4 and 
$45°5 million respectively, and imports from the U.S.S.R. to $37°6 and 
$34°1 million respectively. The figures for the trade with the whole bloc 
(Eastern Germany not included) in these years are: exports $84-9 and $149°9 
million respectively, and imports $88-0 and $135°3 million respectively. 
(Ibidem, Table A.) 

* Figures for 1947 and 1948 from E.C.E., Economic Survey . . . op. cit, p. 112; 
those for 1955 from Statistics of Foreign Trade of the F.R.P. Yugoslavia, First 


half 1955, p. 14. Import percentages refer to totals which include (for 1955) 
foreign aid deliveries. 
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Share of the Soviet Bloc Countries in Yugoslav Trade 
(per cent) 

Imports Exports 

1947 1948 1955 1947 1948 

(first half) 
U.S.S.R. 22° 10° I°4 I 

Czechoslovakia 17° 17° "57 18 
Hungary 5° 4 ‘OI 8 
Poland 3° 7° “O04 3° 
- - 

I ° 

2° 


1955 
(first half) 
4°35 

3°01 

0°65 
1°47 
Bulgaria ‘15 ° 
Rumania "05 ° 
Albania — 
E.Germany . 2" 0°37 


“32 
*O2 


7 ; 0°63 





56°41 45° 3°65 52°7 : 10°45 





From a glance at this table it is easy to see how much Yugo- 
slavia’s trade with the Soviet bloc countries would have to grow in 
order to attain a role comparable to that which it used to play in 
the forties. 

Nevertheless, a step in this direction was made with the signa- 
ture of a comprehensive long-term Soviet-Yugoslav agreement in 
September 1955, under which trade between the two countries is 
to reach a minimum of 35 million dollars per annum each way— 
i.e., roughly speaking, the pre-expulsion level—in the next three 
years. ‘The most relevant point is that the Soviet Union reverts to 
her pre-expulsion role of an eager promoter of Yugoslav indus- 
trialization: a treaty on technical co-operation is to be concluded, 
this time with a significant proviso that the laws of the land be 
respected. Once again the U.S.S.R. undertakes to aid Yugoslavia 
in the designing, building, and equipment of industrial projects; 
she also declares herself ready to assist her partner in the field of 
atomic energy. Once again Soviet credits are placed at Yugo- 
slavia’s disposal, and in fact on a larger scale than on the previous 
occasion. These credits are on three lines: (a) a 54-million-dollar 
credit has been granted to finance the purchase of coal, petroleum, 
cotton, and some other raw materials during the next three years; 
(6) an appropriate credit has been stipulated to cover Soviet 
technical assistance in the construction and equipment of a nitrate 
fertilizer factory of an annual capacity of 220,000 tons with a 
power plant of an adequate electricity output, and of a phosphate 
factory with a fertilizer plant of 250,000 tons and a sulphuric acid 
plant of g0,000 tons capacity respectively, as well as the recon- 
struction of three ore mines (some credits are also envisaged to 
finance Soviet deliveries of complete projects, to be repaid out of 
their future output); and (c) a loan of 30 million dollars in gold 
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and convertible currency has been granted, to be utilized over the 
next two to three years.' An estimate of the ‘appropriate’ invest- 
ment credit seems to suggest that the total loans would be around 
170 million dollars.? 

True, Yugoslavia’s disappointment at the trend of her balance of 
payments, and the country’s tight currency position, make the 
opening of this renewed source of credit very welcome, particu- 
larly at a time when the Government is trying to make the life of 
the population easier. But the 170 million dollars credit promised 
by the U.S.S.R., assuming that this time promises will be kept, is 
very modest if compared with the trade deficit of the past five 
years (shown in the table below) which between 1950 and 1955 
inclusive totalled about 1,000 million dollars. ‘The large import 
surplus became possible only through Western loans and grants. 
Of the latter those extended by the U.S.A. alone amount to three 
times the total of the Soviet credits which are to materialize over a 
period of years.* 


Yugoslav Foreign Trade 1950-55 
(in million dollars) 
1950 1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 
Imports 236 390 373 495 330 450 
Exports 159 184 247 186 249 225 





Deficit 77 206 126 309 81 225 





For understandable reasons, Marshal Tito is playing up the 
importance of the credit facilities which have been offered to him 
by the Russians. He has described the conditions governing the 
Russian credits as ‘much more favourable than those on which 
(Yugoslavia has) previously received credit and on which credit is 
at present being offered elsewhere’.’ Naturally, such words of 
praise for the Russian terms serve him well when he advances 
complaints, eagerly echoed by Soviet commentators, of the heavy 


‘Terms of the agreement have been compiled from VI. Sajcic, Review of 
International Affaires, Belgrade, vol. 5, 1 October 1955, p. 10, and from 
Vneshnaya Torgovlya, No. 10, 1955. 

* cf. Financial Times, 7 September 1955. 

* Trade figures for 1950-3 from Statisticki Godisnjak FNFR, 1955, Pp. 447; 
for 1954 derived from thid., p. 209, by adding aid deliveries and converting total 
dinar figures into dollars at official rate of exchange. The amount of U.S.A. 
grants has been estimated at $500 million (cf. The Economist, 10 September 
1955). 

* Computed on basis of figures for first ten months (cf. Financial Times, 
31 October 1955). 

5 As quoted by The Times, 11 November 1955. 
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burden imposed on his country’s economy by the service of debts 
contracted in the West. 

However, when allowance has been made for the somewhat 
crude overstatement, and when the magnitudes are seen in their 
actual proportions, one cannot help being impressed by the most 
remarkable change in the Soviet past and present behaviour 
vis-a-vis Yugoslavia. The U.S.S.R. has made a payment of pen- 
ance for the wrongs inflicted on that country by writing off a debt of 
go million dollars accumulated before the break.* She has care- 
fully avoided doing anything which might suggest any intention of 
regaining her grip over the Yugoslav economy : much understanding 
has been displayed for Yugoslavia’s susceptibilities about keeping 
a free hand in economic relations with her Western partners (it 
must have been a very difficult thing indeed for the Russians in 
their dealings with Yugoslavia to accept the validity of Western 
embargoes on strategic materials). And she has shown commend- 
able moderation in the terms of repayment of credit demanded?® 
and the very low rate of interest charged. 

In a word, from the ruthless exploiter of the past she has turned 
into a respectable banker and an enlightened investor. The high 
economic dividends attendant on regaining political independence 
from the Soviet Union certainly cannot have escaped the notice of 
the U.S.S.R.’s satellites—the more so since the generosity shown 
towards Yugoslavia coincides with a period of credit restrictions in 
relation to the dependent area. There is another truth which the 
recent developments are bound to bring home to the dependent 


1 The total foreign indebtedness of Yugoslavia amounts to some 400 million 
dollars, of which about a fourth (93 million dollars) arose from compensation 
claims for foreign national property (cf. Borba, 28 July 1955). This, when set 
against the size of the deficit in foreign trade, points of course to the enormous 
help the country has received in foreign grants. Soviet commentators, however, 
make much of the country’s ‘unfavourable’ balance of trade and show every 
sympathy to Yugoslav complaints that the service of foreign loans amounts to 
25 per cent of the value of exports. Cf. V. Fedorov and A. Feoktistov, in Voprosy 
Ekonomiki, No. 10, 1955, p. 105. 

Yugoslavia is now seeking a reduction of her loan burden. During his visit 
to Britain Mr Kardelj was reported to have met with understanding for his 
request that the terms for the repayment of British credits (amounting to £17 
million) might be alleviated (see The Times, 19 November 1955). 

2 This has not been mentioned by Soviet sources, but it is referred to by 
V1. Sajcic, loc. cit. 

* The rate of interest for all the Soviet credits is 2 per cent per annum. There 
are some conflicting reports as to the repayment terms. According to the official 
communiqué on the agreement of 1 September 1955 (Jzvestia, 2 September 
1955) all credits are repayable over a period of ten years, but according to 
V1. Sajcic (loc. cit), who is a high official of the Foreign Trade administration, the 
raw material credit is to be repaid over nineteen years, the first instalment being 
due after three years. 
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regimes. ‘The ‘normalization’ of economic relationships with 
Yugoslavia offered even greater difficulties for some of them than 
it did for Russia. Now, when it comes to settling the accounts from 
the troubled past, ‘Tito insists on dealing with each of them as if 
they were independent Powers, and this results in a situation 
which is curiously embarrassing to them. 

Talks about normalization with Hungary have collapsed alto- 
gether. The Yugoslavs estimate that war damage incurred by them 
as a result of the Hungarian invasion of their country amounts to 
about $1,280 million; under the peace treaty Hungary was made 
to pay about a tenth of this sum—$140 million, and of this $98 
million is claimed to be still outstanding. Rather more than this 
amount is claimed by the Yugoslavs under the heading of the 
effects of the 1949-54 sanctions: it is maintained that at the time 
when economic relations were broken off Hungary owed Yugo- 
slavia about $25 million dollars which she had received in advance 
without making the arranged counter deliveries of investment 
goods.* Hungary, who is also in a tight corner, could hardly be 
expected to shoulder the bill presented, and apparently offered 
something like a fifth of what was asked.* The gap proved too wide 
to be bridged in the negotiations, and a breakdown ensued. Yugo- 
slav official quarters were not slow to accuse the Hungarians of 
‘showing no readiness to seek a positive solution’ and to point out 
that the dispute must have an influence on relations between the 
two countries ‘primarily in the economic field’.* 

On the other hand, accounts from the past have been settled 
successfully with two othe: Cominform countries. One of these is 
Bulgaria, with whom agreement was reached to use the Bulgarian 
export surplus of approximately $5 million to cover, during 1955-6, 
an outstanding debt for transport services rendered over a period of 
years by the Yugoslav railways. 

A more important case in point is that of Poland. Yugoslavs 
claim that in 1948-9 Poland, anticipating that sanctions would be 
imposed, deliberately delayed delivery of goods, and by the time 
the break actually came she owed the Yugoslavs some $8 million.® 
This debt was settled when a comprehensive economic agreement 


* White Book, op. cit., p. 316. 

* Ibidem, p. 292. 

® Manchester Guardian, 10 October 1955. 

* Tanjug statement, as quoted in the Manchester Guardian, 29 September 
I 


955. 
® White Book, p. 301. 
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was signed in November 1955 covering, as in the case of Russia, a 
three-year period. It also stipulates equipment deliveries from 
Poland to Yugoslavia on credit of an undisclosed size, repayable in 
instalments, and bearing a very low rate of interest (2 per cent).! 

These facilities offered by a capital-starved country such as 
Poland are an eloquent indication of Yugoslavia’s politically strong 
bargaining position vis-a-vis the Soviet bloc. It is of course 
arguable that it was much easier to reach an agreement with 
Poland than with Hungary because of the differences in sums in- 
volved. Eager though Russia was to see the quarrel with Hungary 
settled, she could hardly herself, in her capacity as guardian of the 
bloc’s currency pool, approve of its being mortgaged by one of the 
members to an amount larger than all the credits offered by the 
U.S.S.R. taken together. However, it is more than probable that 
political issues also bedevilled the negotiations between Yugo- 
slavia and Hungary. There is a boundary dispute between the two 
countries, and, what is even more serious, there is Tito’s well 
known resentment against the leaders of the Hungarian regime, 
originating from memories of their especial zeal in fomenting the 
feud with the Cominform. 

It was therefore interesting to watch what would be the impact of 
the collapse of the Yugoslav-Hungarian talks on relations with the 
U.S.S.R. It was soon clear that, far from demonstrating her dis- 
pleasure, the U.S.S.R. was ready to go out of her way to keep 
Yugoslavia contented. Shortly after the break with Hungary letters 
were exchanged between the representatives of the U.S.S.R. and 
Yugoslavia establishing new quotas of mutual trade in accordance 
with the latest agreement.? 

Clearly, Russia has accepted the discrimination which Tito has 
intentionally exercised between herself and her satellites. But it 
must have been a very bitter pill indeed for the faithful of the 
Communist camp to swallow—to see how little they can rely on 
Soviet support when they are penalized for their zeal in fighting a 
heretic. 


A.Z. 


Cf. Trybuna Ludu, 15 November 1955. Poland is to deliver equipment for 
mines, food processing factories, and railways. 
® Financial Times, 12 October 1955. 
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